ise   return   this   book   promptly   and   keep   it  in   good 

condition  for  the  next  borrower.  Remember 

U  WHJL  BE  THE  NEXT  BORROWER  OF  SOME  OTHER  BOOK! 
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Half  Moon  Series 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  the  New  York^1 
City  History  Club. 


VOLUME  I.     NUMBER  IX. 


OLD  GREENWICH. 
I 

BY  ELIZABETH  BISLAND. 

NO  part  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  so 
good  a  claim  to  antiquity  as  Greenwich 
Village.  Before  Hendrik  Hudson  steered  his 
Half  Moon  through  the  Narrowe,  before  New 
Amsterdam  was  dreamed  of,  this  spot  was 
occupied  by  an  Indian  village,  whose  exact 
locality  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
present  Gansevoort  Market. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
Indians  who  came  out  in /their  canoes  to  Hud- 
son's ship,  who  t?tptigl't"him'  vfegetob'es  and 
fruits,  and  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
first  intoxication  upon  European  r'trong  waters, 
caused  him  so  much  trouble,  /were  from  this 
village,  which  was  r.aSctf'by.'tfee^r'fy  settlers 
— with  their  almost  hysterical  uncertainty  as 
to  Indian  orthography  and  pronunciation — in- 
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differently  Sappokanican,  Shawbackanica,  and 
Tapokanico. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Kiefl  had  purchased 
the  Island  of  Manhattan  he  undertook  to  set 
aside  certain  portions  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  the  title  of  which 
should  be  vested  in  perpetuity.  Of  these  four 
farms  or  bouweries  thus  reserved  Sappokani- 
can was  number  three,  and  was  set  down  in 
the  deeds  as  the  Bossen  Bouwerie — or  the 
"  Farm  in  the  Woods."  It  was  known  some- 
times by  the  one  name  and  sometimes  by  the 
other  until,  under  English  rule,  its  title  was 
finally  changed,  about  1721,  to  Greenwich, 
and  this  still  clings  to  it  despite  its  having  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  mass  of  Greater 
New  York,  as  sections  of  London  are  still 
known  as  Chelsea,  Kensington,  or  Knights- 
bridge,  although  only  antiquarians  can  dis- 
tinguish the  boundaries  of  the  original  villages. 

There  appears  to  have  been  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  the  favor  in  which  this  section  was 

•     *     • •       t       •      *      •       •       •••••      • 

held  by  tht-  intelligent  savage  and  his  discrim- 
inating siiccessbf%.  It  wits  markedly  healthful, 
owing  to  ^iutc&trafcujftiof  fifty  feet  of  clear 
sand  undarj^'ing  jKe'.'feftLle  topsoil.  It  was 
well  woo^e^  &rV$g»W,;Ort  the  river  side,  upon 
a  charming  beach  washed  by  waters  teeming 
with  fish.  The  Zandtberg  hills  that  crossed 
the  tract  were  in  some  places  fully  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  tide  level  ;  to  the  south  was  a 
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marsh  much  affected  by  wild-fowl,  and  the 
bright,  quick  brook  that  emptied  into  the  river 
afforded  numerous  trout. 

This  brook — called  by  the  Dutch,  Bestavaar's 
Kill,  and  by  the  English,  Manetta  Water- 
marked the  boundaries  of  the  bouwerie.  Al- 
though no  longer  visible  it  flows  in  diminished 
volume  in  its  old  channel.  Its  east  branch 
rises  east  of  Fifth  Avenue  between  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first  Streets,  whence  it  flows  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Union  Square  ;  thence  in  a  slightly  curving 
line  to  the  junction  with  the  west  branch 
(which  rises  east  of  Sixth  Avenue  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets),  near  the 
middle  of  the  block  bounded  by  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  ; 
from  this  junction  it  flows  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Clinton  Place  ;  thence  across  Washing- 
ton Square  through  Minetta  Street  to  the  North 
River,  between  Charleton  and  Houston 

Streets. 

»v  >  •  •  • »   •    *  *   *  •  * 

There  is  no  retfctfd^of  tfie  passing  away  of 
the  Indian  village,'  but  probably'  Dutch  rum 
and  frequent  hostilities  with  the  new  settlers 
succeeded  in  depopulating  it  of  savages  early 
in  the  Colonial  period  When-1  Wouter  Van 
Twiller  without  undue  ostentation  transferred 
the  title  of  the  Bossen  Bouwerie  from  the 
West  India  Company  to  himself  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  turning  it  into  a  tobacco  farm, 
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there  were  apparently  no  Indians  in  occupation 
to  object  to  his  agriculture  or  to  discommode 
him  in  his  questionable  occupation  of  the 
place.  His  farm  buildings — as  far  as  is  known 
-were  the  first  houses  built  north  of  the  fort 
(the  date  was  1633)  and  the  little  cluster 
of  cabins  that  gradually  gathered  about  them 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  Greenwich 
Village.  This  annexation  of  the  West  India 
Company's  property  and  the  building  of  the 
farm-houses  took  place  some  dozen  years  or 
so  after  the  formal  colonization  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  makes  the  village  the  respect- 
able age  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Van  Twiller's 
honesty,  his  judgment  as  an  agriculturist  was 
unimpeachable.  The  tobacco  grown  on  the 
new  farm  was  the  best  in  the  colony,  and 
made  a  name  for  itself  abroad.  In  1638,  two 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  cul- 
tivation of  what  was  then  the  staple  export 
of  the  tJoriy,  is  occfep'tHai/Et  might  maintain 
the  high  character  it  'had  achieved  in  foreign 
countries,  loiter:- the  ^Governor  found  it  nee- 

»    •    *         *••      *       • 

essary  to  /^pi^nsttate.  .with  the  farmers  for 
planting  \4oJ0pcpp  Vfcr •  ifce ;  exclusion  of  food 
crops,  a  '  p'ractice"  "WKicK '  brought  about  a 
scarcity  in  the  new  colony,  and  obliged  him 
to  put  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  bread-stuffs. 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  or  not  the 
Bossen  Bouwerie  reverted  to  the  ownership 
of  the  West  India  Company  after  Van  Twiller 
was  recalled  in  disgrace.  Governor  Stuyves- 
ant  refers  casually  in  a  State  paper  to  the 
"little  village  of  Sapokanigan,"  but  no  clue 
as  to  its  title  can  be  inferred  from  what  he 
says. 

The  transference  of  the  colony  to  English 
rule  left  no  mark  upon  the  hamlet  at  the 
forest's  edge,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  present  Cunard  steamship  piers.  The 
next  definite  mention  of  it  is  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Labadists  in  1 679.  Their  minute  and  pains- 
taking record  of  all  they  saw  in  the  colony  to 
which  they  had  been  sent  to  find  a  home  for 
the  sect  founded  by  Jean  de  Labadie,  gives 
the  best  picture  obtainable  of  life  and  condi- 
tions in  the  town  of  New  York  and  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  Referring  to  their  visit 
to  "  Sapokanikee  " — still  another  version  of 
that  flexible  name — which  they  passed  through 
on  foot  while  exploring  Manhattan  Island, 
they  speak  approvingly  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  of  the  excellent  beer  they  drank  there, 
and  of  the  sweet  odors  in  the  air,  which  were 
so  delicious  as  to  cause  them  to  pause  many 
times  and  endeavor,  fruitlessly,  to  discover 
their  origin — "  we  stood  still  because  we  did 
not  know  what  it  was  we  were  meeting," 
they  say.  Hendrik  Hudson  remarked  upon 
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the   pit  mines   he  smelled  upon  his 

first  visit  here,  and  it  has  been  customary  to 
attribute  these  to  the  blossoming  of  grape 
flowers,  but  as  he  and  the  Labadists  were 
both  here  in  the  autumn,  this  explanation  will 
not  serve,  though  Callaghan  in  a  later  de- 
scription of  the  neighborhood  says  :  "The 
entire  land,  both  forest  and  bottom  land,  was 
moreover  covered  with  vines,  climbing  up  the 
loftiest  trees,  or  creeping  along  the  lowly 
valleys,  and  bearing  loads  of  grapes,  some 
white,  some  blue,  some  large,  some  small, 
some  very  juicy,  and  all  promising,  if  properly 
cultivated,  an  ample  return  to  the  vine  dres- 
ser." 

Van  der  Donck  says,  that  in  the  river  from 
the  Sappokanican  beach,  lobsters,  four  and 
six  feet  long,  were  frequently  captured,  but 
were  thought  coarse  and  not  such  good  eating 
as  those  of  a  lesser  size.  The  oysters  were 
enormous,  and  could  be  bought  at  from  eight 
to  ten  stivers  the  hundred.  The  waters  were 
full  of  shrimp  and  tortoise,  and  he  remarks 
that  "some  persons  prepare  delicious  dishes 
from  water  terrapin,  which  is  luscious  food." 
Wild  turkeys,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  were  numerous  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  village,  and  so  were  deer  and 
elk,  the  former  being  so  fat  in  the  early  autumn 
as  to  spoil  their  meat.  The  edges  of  the 
swamp  were  full  of  wild  raspberries,  cran- 
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berries,  and  blackberries,  while  in  the  fields 
wild  strawberries  were  so  abundant  that 
"  people  lay  down  and  ate  them  to  satiety." 

In  spite  of  its  exposed  condition,  far  from 
the  protecting  fort,  so  inviting  a  spot  could 
not  long  want  settlers.  Several  times  the 
townspeople  fled  from  epidemics  to  the  salu- 
brious little  village,  and  by  1727  it  was  a 
flourishing  settlement,  connected  with  the 
city  by  an  excellent  road  which  followed  very 
nearly  the  course  of  the  present  Greenwich 
Street.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  farmers 
and  such  few  mechanics  and  artisans  as  served 
for  the  village  needs,  and  the  title  of  the  place 
was  fluctuating  uncertainly  between  its  two 
original  names  of  Sappokanican  and  Bossen 
Bouwerie,  and  a  new  English  one  of  Green- 
wich, when  the  fortunes  of  the  place  received 
a  sudden  uplift  in  the  coming  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  "  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Vice  Admiral 
of  the  Red  Squadron  of  the  British  Fleet,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  and  Liberty 
of  Westminster  " — as  his  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey  pompously  sets  forth.  He — 
according  to  the  same  authority,  and  he  had 
the  honor  to  have  his  epitaph  written  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson — "  Derived  his  Descent  from 
an  Antient  Family  of  Ireland,"  and  the  virtues 
attributed  to  him  by  the  monument  he  must 
certainly  have  possessed  in  some  measure, 
since  he  was  in  command  of  H.  M.  S.  Grafton, 
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and  gazetted  to  a  Post  Captaincy  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four  years. 

It  was  in  1744  that  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  left 
him  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  sixteen 
sail  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station,  where 
in  less  than  four  months  he  captured  twenty- 
four  prizes,  one  of  them  a  plate-ship  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  ,£250,000.  These  prizes  were 
sent  to  New  York  to  be  condemned,  and,  as 
appears  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Weekly 
Post  Boy  of  June  30,  1744,  Messieurs  Stephen 
De  Lancey  &  Co.  were  Captain  Warren's 
agents  for  the  sale  of  his  French  and  Spanish 
loot.  Captain  Warren  married  Miss  Susannah 
De  Lancey,  the  daughter  of  his  agent,  and 
chose  Greenwich  as  his  home,  purchasing 
some  three  hundred  acres  near  the  river.  The 
estate  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  a  gift  from 
the  city,  which  gift  was  an  acknowledgement 
of  Sir  Peter's  services  at  Louisburg.  The 
house  stood  some  three  hundred  yards  back 
from  the  river  on  an  eminence  that  fell  away 
in  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  water  side.  The 
main  entrance  was  from  the  east  ;  and  at  the 
rear — on  a  level  with  the  drawing-room,  a 
dozen  feet  or  so  above  the  sloping  hillside- 
was  a  broad  veranda  commanding  the  view 
westward  to  the  Jersey  Highlands,  and  south- 
ward down  the  bay,  clear  to  the  Staten  Island 
hills.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  like  an  Eng- 
lish park,  planted  with  clumps  of  Lombardy 
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poplars  and  a  fine  avenue  of  locust  trees.  Im- 
mediately about  the  house  was  a  hedge  of 
box,  which  afterward  grew  to  noble  propor- 
tions. 

Here  were  born  three  daughters,  Charlotte, 
Anne,  and  Susannah,  and  not  until  after  the 
election  of  Sir  Peter  to  Parliament  did  Lady 
Warren  abandon  her  beautiful  residence  by 
the  river  side,  and  permanently  remove  to 
London.  The  three  daughters  grew  up  in 
course  of  time  to  be  beauties  and  heiresses, 
and  made  brilliant  marriages.  Charlotte,  the 
eldest,  became  Countess  of  Abingdon  ;  Anne, 
the  second  daughter,  married  Charles  Fitzroy, 
Baron  Southampton,  and  the  youngest,  Su- 
sannah, became  the  wife  of  a  certain  Colonel 
Skinner.  On  the  death  of  Lady  Warren  the 
whole  estate  was  broken  up  into  three  lots 
numbered  A,  B,  and  C,  and  for  these  the  trus- 
tees threw  dice  in  order  to  decide  which 
daughter  should  have  the  right  to  a  first  choice. 
The  lot  containing  the  house  fell  to  Lady 
Abingdon,  and  was  sold  by  her  to  Abijah 
Hammond,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Abraham 
Van  Nest.  It  remained  intact  until  1865, 
when  it  was  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  beautiful  avenues 
of  locust  trees  and  great  box  hedges  were 
destroyed. 

The  rest  of  the  estate  was  divided  up  into 
small  holdings  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  and  the 
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roads  cut  through  them  bore  the  names  of  Sir 
Peter's  daughters — Skinner  Road,  is  now  part 
of  Christopher  Street ;  Fitzroy  Road  lay  very 
near  to  what  is  now  Eighth  Avenue  from 
Fourteenth  to  Forty-second  Streets,  and  Ab- 
ingdon  Road  (later  Love  Lane)  was 'on  the 
line  of  Twenty-first  Street.  The  only  sur- 
vival of  this  early  nomenclature  is  to  be  found 
in  Abingdon  Square,  but  it  was  along  the  lines 
of  this  first  parcelling  out  of  the  land  that 
Greenwich  developed,  until  the  rectangular 
City  Plan  of  1811  rigidified  its  easy  going 
methods  of  growth.  Some  traces  of  the  old 
carelessness  of  method  still  are  visible  in  such 
anomalies  as  that  Fourth  Street  crosses  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Streets  nearly  at  right 
angles. 

When  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  attacked 
New  York,  Sir  Peter,  who  was  almost  as  im- 
portant a  personage  in  the  colony  as  Governor 
Clinton,  invited  the  Colonial  Assembly  to  meet 
at  his  house,  and  the  members  were  so  pleased 
with  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  site 
that  it  at  once  became  the  fashion  for  New 
Yorkers  to  seek  health  and  recreation  in  the 
pretty  rural  village.  Lady  Warren's  brother, 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  built  a  country  house  there, 
which  was  confiscated  later  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists, because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
Other  rich  men  followed  suit,  among  them 
William  Bayard,  the  sugar  refiner,  James 
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Jauncy,  and  Abraham  Mortier,  Commissary  to 
His  Majesty's  Forces,  who,  in  1760,  purchased 
Richmond  Hill,  the  southwestern  outjut  of 
the  Zandtberg,  and  built  there  "a  wooden 
building  of  massive  architecture,  with  a  lofty 
portico,  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  the  front 
walls  decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  same 
order,  and  its  whole  appearance  distinguished 
by  a  Palladian  ornament  of  rich  though  sober 
character."  It  was  at  Richmond  Hill  that  Sir 
Jeffrey,  afterward  Lord,  Amherst  was  enter- 
tained when  he  had  ended  those  successful 
campaigns  that  broke  the  power  of  France  in 
America. 

The  road  to  Greenwich  was  the  fashionable 
drive  of  the  period,  lying — until  1767 — along 
the  waterside  through  the  present  Greenwich 
Street,  crossing  Lispenard's  Meadows  and 
Manetta  Water  upon  a  raised  causeway.  This 
was  apt  to  be  wet  after  a  rain,  and  for  that 
reason  the  route  was  changed  to  the  Post 
Road — the  present  Bowery — whence  it  turned 
along  Greenwich  Lane  to  the  Obelisk  erected 
as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
Wolfe  (which  caused  this  to  be  also  called 
Monument  or  Obelisk  Lane),  then  by  the 
Great  Kiln  or  Southampton  Road  (the  pres- 
ent Gansevoort  Street)  to  the  river,  and  so 
homeward  again  along  the  riverside.  Parties 
of  pleasure  to  the  country  houses  were  fre- 
quent, and  because  of  the  perennial  thirst  of 
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that  generation  whenever  diverting  itself, 
many  small  taverns  sprang  up  beside  the  way. 
A  lady  from  Boston,  visiting  New  York  in  the 
winter  of  1768,  mentions  in  her  letters  home 
the  excellent  sleighing  to  be  had  on  this  road, 
and  the  many  drinkables  offered  her.  She 
says  : 

"  We  met  fifty  or  sixty  slays  that  day;  they 
fly  with  great  swiftness,  and  some  are  so  furi- 
ous they  'le  turn  out  of  their  way  for  none  but 
a  loaden  cart." 

A  pauper  cemetery  lay  along  the  route  of 
this  fashionable  drive,  near  the  present  Madi- 
son Square,  but  to  give  space  for  an  arsenal,  in 
1797  it  was  moved  to  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton Square,  still  on  the  line  of  the  drive  and 
still  causing  great  disatisfaction  to  the  gay 
world,  who  found  the  squalid  pauper  funerals 
a  melancholy  memento  mort  as  they  inter- 
rupted their  summer  afternoon  drive,  or  slack- 
ened the  passage  of  the  furious  ''slays." — 
When  the  Square  was  laid  out  in  1823,  the 
Potter's  Field,  which  had  long  been  disused, 
was  swept  away,  but  the  excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Washington  Arch,  in  1890, 
brought  to  light  some  few  remaining  relics  of 
the  past  in  the  shape  of  broken  tombstones. 
There  is  a  tradition  that,  in  1823,  when  the 
remains  were  removed  the  coffin  of  a  child  fell 
open  and  displayed  one  of  those  abnormal 
posthumous  growths  of  hair,  the  remains  of 
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the  nameless  little  pauper  being  entirely 
shrouded  in  a  mass  of  blonde  curls. 

A  small  triangular  space  at  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  Jewish  Cemetery  of  New  York. 
The  first  Beth  Haim  or  Place  of  Rest  was  just 
south  of  Chatham  Square  ;  this  was  closed 
early  in  the  present  century  and  the  Beth  Haim 
in  Greenwich  was  purchased  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Sharith  Israel,  and  in  its  turn  was 
obliterated  by  the  opening  of  Eleventh  Street, 
in  1830. 

The  Revolution  brought  no  great  changes  to 
Greenwich.  General,  and  afterwards  Senator, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made  the 
village  his  home  during  the  Session  of  Con- 
gress in  1789.  Richmond  Hill  was  used  for  a 
time  by  General  Washington,  as  his  head- 
quarters, and  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Vice-President  Adams,  when  Washington 
went  to  live  in  Franklin  Square.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  much  pleased  with  it  and  wrote  to  her 
sister  of  the  surrounding  park  "that  nature 
has  so  lavishly  displayed  her  beauties  she  has 
scarcely  left  anything  for  her  handmaid,  art,  to 
perform."  Gulian  Verplanck,  writing  in  The 
Talisman  in  1829,  gives  a  description  of  a 
Vice-Presidential  dinner-party  : 

"There  in  the  centre  of  the  table  sat  Vice-President 
Adams  in  full  dress,  with  his  bag  and  solitaire,  his  hair 
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frizzled  out  on  each  side  of  his  face.  On  his  right  sat  Baron 
Steuben,  our  royalist  republican  disciplinarian  general.  On 
his  left  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  just  returned  from 
France,  conspicuous  in  his  red  waistcoat  and  breeches,  the 
fashion  of  Versailles.  Opposite  sat  Mrs.  Adams  with  her 
cheerful,  intelligent  face.  She  was  placed  between  the 
Count  de  Moustiers,  the  French  Ambassador,  in  his  red- 
heeled  shoes  and  earrings,  and  the  grave  polite  Mr.  Van 
Birket  the  learned  and  able  envoy  of  Holland.  There,  too, 
was  Chancellor  Livingstone,  then  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
so  deaf  as  to  make  conversation  with  him  difficult,  yet  so 
overflowing  with  eloquence  and  information  that  while 
listening  to  him  the  difficulty  was  forgotten." 

When  Aaron  Burr  became  the  owner  of  the 
place  in  1797,  he  undertook,  despite  Mrs. 
Adams'  judgment,  to  improve  the  grounds. 
He  put  a  handsome  gateway  at  the  entrance 
— which  is  now  the  terminal  of  Macdougal 
Street — made  many  plantings,  and  arranged 
the  ornamental  water  known  as  Burr's  Pond, 
later  a  favorite  place  for  skating.  He  lived  here 
in  considerable  splendor  for  ten  years,  his 
beautiful  daughter,  Theodosia,  who  afterwards 
fell  a  victim  to  the  Barataria  pirates,  being  at 
the  head  of  his  house,  and  aiding  him  in  en- 
tertaining the  distinguished  visitors  whom  he 
attracted  about  him — such  men  as  Volney, 
Talleyrand,  Louis  Philippe,  and  even  Brant 
the  Indian  Chief.  As  Senator  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  of 
the  New  Republic  he  naturally  took  first  place 
in  the  village  as  long  as  he  lived  there.  It 
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was  from  Richmond  Hill  that  he  went,  on  a 
morning  in  July,  1804,  to  fight  his  duel  on  the 
Weehawken  Heights  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  thus  to  end  his  own  political  career, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  his  adversary. 

Twenty-nine  years  later  Philip  Hone  makes 
this  record  in  his  diary  : 

"Wed:  July  3,  1833. — The  celebrated  Col.  Burr  was 
married  on  Monday  evening  to  the  equally  celebrated  Mrs. 
Jumel,  widow  of  Stephen  Jumel.  It  is  benevolent  in  her 
to  keep  the  old  man  in  his  latter  days.  One  good  turn  de- 
serves another." 

His  marriage  was  a  last  desperate  expedient, 
no  more  successful  than  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  ended  in  Burr's  seeking  seclusion 
on  Staten  Island. 

Verplanck  says  that  Counsellor  Benzon  was 
the  last  person  of  importance  to  occupy  Rich- 
mond Hill.  It  was,  later,  transformed  into  a 
theatre,  sank  to  being  the  home  of  a  circus 
and  menagerie  :  the  City  Plan  brought  about 
the  levelling  of  the  height  on  which  it  stood, 
and  the  house,  by  ingenious  methods  being 
lowered  with  it,  was  turned  into  a  road  tavern 
and  finally  destroyed. 

The  coming  of  all  this  fashionable  society 
greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  little 
village,  which  threw  out  two  humble  off- 
shoots, known  as  Lower  Greenwich,  which 
lay  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Spring  Street, 
and  Upper  Greenwich,  whose  site  was  at  the 
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foot  of  the  present  Christopher  Street.  Some 
traces  of  the  latter  remain  in  the  shape  of  a  row 
of  low  wooden  houses  on  West  Street,  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Christopher  Streets. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  building 
of  the  State  Prison,  in  1796 — Governor  Jay's 
proclamation  declaring  that  "  It  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  Prison  for  the  whole  State."  It 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street,  and  portions 
of  the  old  wall  may  still  be  seen,  incorporated 
with  those  of  the  brewery  that  now  occupies 
its  site.  The  prison  was  about  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  the  twenty-two-foot  stone  wall 
surrounding  it  enclosed  four  acres  of  ground. 
A  pier  was  built  into  the  river  to  facilitate  the 
landing  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  to  accommo- 
date De  Klynn's  ferry  from  New  Jersey.  The 
prison  was  opened  on  November  28,  1797,  and 
seventy  prisoners  were  transferred  to  it.  It 
continued  in  use  thirty  years,  until  Sing  Sing 
superseded  it. 

Among  the  convicts  sent  to  this  new  peni- 
tentiary, was  a  man  named  Noah  Gardner, 
who  had  been,  through  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  reprieved  at  the  gallows'  foot. 
His  crime  was  forgery,  the  penalty  for  which 
was  death.  Grant  Thorburn  referring  to  this 
case,  says  :  "  One  day  I  went  up  to  the  Park 
to  see  a  man  hung.  After  gazing  two  hours 
at  the  gallows  the  Sheriff  announced  a  reprieve. 
I  must  own  I  was  disappointed." 
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Gardner  was  anxious  for  occupation,  and 
was  allowed  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  began 
to  manufacture  boots.  He  undertook  to  teach 
his  trade  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  soon  had 
organized  a  body  of  three  hundred  skilled 
shoemakers,  and  thus  began  the  system  of 
State  Prison  Manufactures.  His  services 
proved  so  valuable  that  after  seven  years  of 
his  life  term  had  been  served,  a  general  petition 
secured  his  pardon,  and,  aided  by  loans  and 
patronage,  he  became  a  successful  shoe  mer- 
chant. It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
bitterly  reviling  a  workman  for  failure  to  de- 
liver promised  work,  who  humbly  urged  ex- 
cuses of  a  sick  wife  and  children.  Failing  to 
placate  him,  the  workman  cried  out  :  "Yes,  I 
know  it 's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  disappointed. 
I  remember  I  went  to  see  you  hanged  and  was 
so  disappointed  when  the  Sheriff  read  the  re- 
prieve." 

After  many  years  of  respectability,  Gardner 
gathered  up  all  the  money  he  could  lay  hands 
on,  eloped  with  a  young  and  pretty  Quakeress, 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

The  discipline  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what ineffective  in  this  institution.  It  was  in 
the  work-rooms  that  frequent  conspiracies 
were  hatched,  this  assembling  of  the  convicts 
being  a  new  condition  with  which  the  author- 
ities had  not  yet  learned  to  cope.  The  first 
revolt  was  in  1799,  and  was  only  quelled  by 
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firing  upon  the  prisoners  who  had  seized  and 
made  prisoners  of  their  guards.  In  1803,  the 
prison  was  set  on  fire  by  the  convicts,  and 
they  were  only  reduced  to  submission  by  the 
shooting  of  the  ring-leaders.  A  year  later  the 
guards  were  again  overpowered,  shut  into 
the  wing  of  the  prison,  which  was  fired  : 
many  prisoners  escaped,  but  the  guards  were 
rescued  before  the  wing  was  consumed. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Greenwich  were 
disposed  to  consider  the  prison  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  village. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Greenwich  Hotel, 
in  The  Columbian,  of  September  18,  1811, 
says  : 

"A  few  gentlemen  may  be  accommodated 
with  board  and  lodgings  at  this  pleasant  and 
healthy  situation,  a  few  doors  from  the  State 
Prison.  The  Greenwich  stage  passes  from 
this  to  the  Federal  Hall  and  returns  five  times 
a  day." 

These  frequent  trips  of  the  stage  showed 
how  active  was  the  intercourse  between  the 
village  and  the  town.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  stage  had  made  but  one  trip  daily,  starting 
from  the  foot  of  John  Street  and  charging  a 
fare  of  two  shillings  either  way.  This  was 
much  too  expensive  a  vehicle  for  the  school 
children,  who  walked  all  the  way  to  and  from 
the  Dutch  Reformed  School  in  Nassau  Street, 
making  their  way  across  Manetta  Brook,  and 
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by  Burr's  Pond.  The  school-house  stood  up- 
on the  site  of  the  present  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Building.  This  country  road,  which  the 
school  children  followed,  was  the  present 
Greenwich  Street,  south  of  Leroy.  They 
could  see  across  the  open  fields  to  Washing- 
ton Square,  where  in  that  day  a  gallows  used 
to  be  erected  when  criminals  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Asa  Hall's  line  of  stages  was  established  in 
1816,  leaving  Greenwich  on  the  even  hours, 
and  New  York  on  the  uneven  ones,  starting 
from  the  corner  of  Pine  Street  and  Broadway, 
but  taking  a  most  devious  course  by  reason 
of  calling  for  all  passengers  who  had  sent  in 
the  morning  and  booked  a  seat.  The  fare  was 
reduced  to  a  shilling,  and  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  coaches  was  announced  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn.  Kipp's  stages,  of  a  later 
day,  started  from  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Nassau  Streets,  passed  up  Broadway  to  Canal, 
and  made  their  way  past  farms  and  gardens 
to  Greenwich.  Sol.  Kipp,  of  the  firm  of  Kipp 
&  Brown,  was  a  famous  character  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss 
of  his  right-of-way  by  the  introduction  of  the 
horse  cars,  he  battled  for  years  in  the  courts 
against  the  starting  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Line, 
but  succumbed  before  the  power  of  George 
Law  and  his  millions. 

Tom  Paine  took  up  his  residence  in  Green- 
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wich  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  died 
there  on  the  eighth  of  June,  1809.  His  home 
was  a  small  house  in  Herring  Street,  (now 
293  Bleecker),  where  he  had  lodgings  along 
with  Madame  Bonneville,  and  her  two  sons. 
Mr.  John  Randall,  Jr.,  engineer  to  the  Com- 
missioners who  were  laying  out  the  City  Plan, 
thus  records  his  memories  of  the  great  infidel. 
He  says  : 

"I  boarded  in  the  city  and  in  going  to  the  office,  (the 
Commissioners  had  their  office  in  Greenwich )  I  almost  daily 
passed  the  house  in  Herring  Street  where  Thomas  Paine  re- 
sided, and  frequently  in  fair  weather  saw  him  sitting  at  the 
south  window  of  the  first  story  room  of  that  house.  The 
sash  was  raised,  and  a  small  table  or  stand  was  placed  be- 
fore him  with  an  open  book  placed  upon  it  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  reading.  He  had  his  spectacles  on,  his  left 
elbow  rested  on  the  table,  and  his  chin  rested  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  his  hand  ;  his  right  hand  lay  upon  his 
book,  and  a  decanter  containing  liquor,  of  the  color  of  rum  or 
brandy,  was  standing  next  his  book  or  beyond  it.  I  never 
saw  Thomas  Paine  at  any  other  place  or  in  any  other  posi- 
tion. 

The  commissoners  out  of  compliment  to  the 
author  of  the  Age  of  Reason  named  a  small 
street  in  their  new  plan,  running  parallel  with 
Grove,  and  between  Herring  and  Asylum 
Streets,  Reason  Street  ;  a  name  corrupted  by 
common  parlance  into  Raisin,  and  finally 
altered  to  Barrow  Street. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1801  that  Robert 
Richard  Randall  died,  and  left  by  will  twenty- 
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one  acres  of  land  in  Greenwich  Village  to 
found  an  asylum  for  superannuated  sailors. 
This  land  was  north  of  Greenwich  Lane,  ex- 
tending from  the  Bowery  to  about  the  eastern 
line  of  the  present  Fifth  Avenue,  and  was 
originally  known  as  the  Eliot  estate  before  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Randall,  who 
bought  it,  in  1790,  for  £5000.  There  already 
existed  a  Marine  Society,  of  which  Randall 
had  been  one  of  the  founders,  whose  object 
was  the  increase  of  maritime  knowledge,  and 
the  aid  of  indigent  masters  and  their  families. 
The  fund  of  this  society  was  limited  to  $15,- 
ooo,  to  which  each  member  contributed  $2.00 
yearly.  Captain  Randall  had  himself  been  a 
ship  master  and  merchant,  and  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  Marine  Society, 
to  which  he  left  a  small  sum  of  money  as  well 
as  the  aforementioned  land,  appointing  the 
Chancellor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder,  and  the  senior  clergy- 
men of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  city,  "  To  receive  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  thereof,"  and  to  build  and  organ- 
ize a  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor.  A  charter  was 
secured  in  1806,  but,  owing  to  a  long  contest 
in  the  courts  with  relatives  who  endeavored 
to  have  the  devisor's  benevolent  intentions  set 
aside,  nothing  in  aid  of  the  sailors  was  done 
until  1831,  when  a  farm  on  Staten  Island  was 
purchased,  as  already  it  was  evident  that  bet- 
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ter  use  could  be  made  of  the  twenty-one 
acres  than  to  devote  them  to  a  site  for  the  re- 
quired buildings.  Captain  Randall's  original 
plan  was  that  the  Snug  Harbor  should  be  built 
upon  this  land  which  he  bequeathed,  and  that 
if  properly  farmed  it  would  supply  all  the 
grain  and  vegetables  required  by  the  inmates. 
Very  wisely,  however,  he  left  the  trustees  free 
to  use  their  own  judgment.  The  cost  of  the 
litigation  had  been  so  heavy  that  despite  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  it  was 
not  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  tes- 
tator's death  that  his  charity  began  to  have 
practical  results.  To-day  the  income  from  the 
Randall  bequest,  which  at  the  time  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  charter  was  only  $4, 243,  reaches 
the  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  yearly,  and 
serves  to  support  some  five  hundred  old  sea- 
men and  their  families. 

In  the  year  180x3,  the  first  Greenwich  mar- 
ket was  established  in  Brannon  Street,  at  the 
request  of  many  local  petitioners,  of  whom 
one  was  Aaron  Burr.  In  1804,  two  butchers 
put  up  a  shed  near  the  State  Prison,  and  in 
spite  of  protests  from  the  holders  of  stalls  in 
the  Greenwich,  or  Spring  Street  Market,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  continued  to  sell  meat 
there,  and  finally  established  a  general  market, 
known  as  the  State  Prison  Market,  and  from 
this  the  prison  itself  derived  its  necessary  sup- 
plies. How  low  was  the  cost  of  living  at  that 
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time  may  be  inferred  from  a  table  of  the  prices 
of  daily  food  in  the  prison,  where  the  three 
meals  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons 
cost  but  $10.  ii. 

It  appears  that  the  Corporation  was  so  par- 
ticular in  granting  licenses  to  the  holders  of 
stalls  in  the  market,  that  young  butchers 
were  not  only  required  to  serve  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, but  their  conduct  and  morals 
were  also  particularly  considered,  and  if  they 
were  very  young  someone  had  to  go  their 
surety  for  good  behavior.  Trinity  Church  had 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  Greenwich 
Market,  and  when  Jefferson  Market  super- 
seded it  there  was  some  fear  that  the  Church 
would  resume  the  gift,  which  had  been  made 
with  the  understanding  that  the  land  should 
be  used  only  for  market  purposes  ;  so  the 
Common  Council  ordered  the  place  "paved 
and  appropriated  for  market  purposes, "  though 
no  market  stood  there. 

When  the  old  Spring  Street  Market  was 
swept  away,  the  butchers  who  owned  stalls 
were  required  to  buy  others  in  the  New  Clin- 
ton Market,  and  were  allowed  no  preference 
over  outsiders.  Henry  Cornell,  who  was  un- 
able to  pay  the  purchase-price  demanded  for 
the  stalls  established  himself  in  a  "meat-shop," 
which  was  then  a  complete  innovation.  The 
market  butchers  made  loud  outcries  against 
this  infringement  of  the  law  and  their  rights, 
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and  Cornell,  often  convicted  and  fined,  but 
always  sustained  and  assisted  by  his  patrons, 
finally  carried  his  point  and  was  relieved  from 
persecution  by  the  bill  which  was  passed  in 
1843,  making  it  legal  to  sell  meat  outside  of 
the  markets. 

Because  of  its  superior  healthfulness,  Green- 
wich always  profited  by  the  epidemics  which 
visited  the  lower  city.  In  1742,  and  1743, 
Mayor  John  Cruger  reported  the  death  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  from  "an 
epidemical  distemper  or  plague,"  which  was 
probably  yellow  fever.  The  population  of  the 
city  was  then  about  10,000,  and  many  went  to 
Greenwich  to  escape  infection,  remaining  as 
long  as  the  plague  lasted.  Small-pox  sent 
them  there  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
once  more  in  the  year  1739,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  April  i8th,  of  that 
year,  which  begs  leave  "to  inform  Your  Grace 
that  the  Small-pox  being  in  town  and  one- 
third  part  of  the  Assembly  not  having  had  it 
I  gave  them  leave  to  sit  at  Greenwich."  But 
although  even  a  flight  to  Greenwich  was  not 
always  a  certain  escape  from  small-pox,  yel- 
low fever  seems  never  to  have  crossed  the 
swamp  and  the  meadows  between  the  town 
and  the  village.  In  1 798,  the  scourge  appeared 
with  great  suddeness  and  fury  and  again  there 
was  an  exodus  to  Greenwich,  where  many  re- 
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mained  after  all  danger  of  infection  in  the  city 
had  passed.  The  farmers  brought  their  pro- 
duce here  instead  of  to  the  town,  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  fresh  food  in  the 
markets.  The  fever  reappeared  four  times 
within  the  following  six  years,  and  on  every 
occasion  Greenwich  added  to  its  permanent 
inhabitants. 

It  was  the  epidemic  of  1822,  that  gave  the 
most  sudden  and  vigorous  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  Greenwich.  Mr.  John  Lambert 
describing  the  hegira  caused  by  the  pestilence, 
says  : 

"As  soon  as  this  dreadful  scourge  makes  its  appearance 
in  New  York  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  shops  and  fly 
from  their  houses  into  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  go 
far,  on  account  of  business,  remove  to  Greenwich,  a  small 
village,  situate  on  the  border  of  the  Hudson  River,  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  town.  Here  the  merchants  and 
others  have  their  offices  and  carry  on  their  concerns  with 
little  danger  from  the  fever,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
tagious beyond  a  certain  distance.  The  banks  and  other 
public  offices  also  remove  their  business  to  this  place  ;  and 
markets  are  regularly  established  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Very  few  are  left  in  the  confined  parts  of  the  town 
except  the  poorer  classes  and  the  negroes.  The  latter,  not 
being  affected  by  the  fever  are  of  great  service  in  this  dread- 
ful crisis  ;  and  are  the  only  persons  who  can  be  found  to 
discharge  the  hazardous  duties  of  attending  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead." 

In  one  season  of  epidemic,  he  says,  upwards 
of  20,000  people  fled  from  the  city. 
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Hardie  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  exodus 
in  1822  : 

"  Saturday,  the  24th  of  August,  our  city  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  town  besieged.  From  daybreak  till  night 
one  line  of  carts  containing  boxes,  merchandise  and  effects 
were  seen  moving  toward  Greenwich  Village  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city.  Carriages  and  hacks,  wagons,  and  horse- 
men, were  scouring  the  streets  and  filling  the  roads  ;  persons 
with  anxiety  strongly  marked  on  their  countenances,  and 
with  hurried  gait,  were  hustling  through  the  streets.  Tem- 
porary stores  and  offices  were  erecting,  and  even  on  the  en- 
suing day  ( Sunday )  carts  were  in  motion  and  the  saw  and 
hammer  busily  at  work.  Within  a  few  days  thereafter  the 
Custom-house,  the  Post-pffice,  the  banks,  the  insurance 
offices  and  the  printers  of  newspapers  located  themselves  in 
the  village,  and  these  places  almost  instantaneously  became 
the  seat  of  the  immense  business  usually  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis." 

Devoe  in  his  Market  Book  says  : 

"The  fever  of  1822  built  up  many  streets  with  numerous 
wooden  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the  merchants,  banks,  (from 
which  Bank  Street  took  its  name),  offices,  etc.,  and  the 
celerity  of  putting  up  these  buildings  is  better  told  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Marcellus,  who  informed  me  that  he  saw  corn 
growing  on  the  present  corner  of  Hammond  and  Fourth 
Streets  on  a  Saturday  morning  and  on  the  following  Mon- 
day l  Sykes  &  Niblo  '  had  a  house  erected  capable  of  ac- 
commodating three  hundred  boarders.  Even  the  Brooklyn 
ferry-boats  ran  up  there  daily." 

This  influx  of  business  completely  changed 
the  character  of  Greenwich,  from  a  quiet, 
dreamy  village  where  the  magnates  of  the  city 
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loved  to  come  for  rural  retirement  and  repose, 
to  a  bustling  part  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  an  expansion  was  too  sudden  to  be 
entirely  permanent  ;  but  the  tide,  when  it 
ebbed  at  last,  left  so  much  behind  it  that 
Greenwich  ceased  forever  to  be  a  detached 
village  and  became  a  well-defined  suburb  of 
the  town.  The  most  interesting  development 
of  its  new  life  as  part  of  New  York,  was  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  1830.  It  grew  from  a  general  desire 
that  the  city  should  be  supplied  with  a  system 
of  education  more  complete  than  the  schools, 
or  even  Columbia  College,  could  afford,  and 
that  independent  research  should  be  pursued 
under  the  patronage  of  this  new  institution, 
which  was  to  be  founded  on  the  broadest  lines 
of  encouragement  to  intellectual  endeavor. 

How  great  and  immediate  were  the  fruits  of 
this  wise  decision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Morse  perfected  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity Building  whose  foundations  were  laid 
on  the  east  side  of  Washington  Square  in  1833, 
and  from  the  roof  of  that  Gothic  structure  of 
white  freestone,  which  has  now  vanished, 
Professor  John  W.  Draper  took  the  first 
daguerreotype  ever  made  of  a  human  face. 

The  story  of  Greenwich  from  that  day  is 
merged  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  New  York 
as  a  whole. 
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